THE STRENGTH OF THE GOVERNMENT

public interest the House can do no more than accept the decision. Even
where publication of information is not inimical, the powers of the
House are limited in fact. It is a deliberative assembly, not a governing
body. In discussing Mr Roebuck's motion on the conduct of the
Crimean War, Mr Gladstone said: 'Your business is not to govern the
country, but it is, if you think fit, to call to account those who do govern
it.51 'Those powers which this House undeniably possesses5, he said
later, 'are powers that, if used without stint or guard, would enable it to
throw the whole country into confusion; but it is the wise and prudent
limitation which the House has itself put upon its own powers that
enables it to emit and to wield its enormous force without crushing to
atoms the other bodies which exercise power or are charged with power
in this country/2

His conclusion, that an inquiry into the conduct of the Crimean War
was an abuse of the powers of the House, was perhaps not the necessary
consequence of his premises. Mr Disraeli3 and Lord John Russell,4 at
least, thought so. Nor do serious results appear to have followed from
Lord Palmerston's subsequent acceptance of an inquiry or from the
Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Reports during the war of 1914-18. It is
recognised that where the exercise of the royal prerogative is in dispute,
the House ought not to appoint a Select Committee.^ It can, however,
address the Crown to appoint a Royal Commission. The former
method is technically an inquiry by Parliament, the latter an inquiry by
the Crown; but the result is the same, an examination and public report
of the conduct of ministers. Even so, the Government has its majority.
It accepts a motion for an inquiry only because it thinks there is a good
answer to accusations, or because it believes that there have been defects
of administration not due to its own members, or because the state of
public opinion renders politic the acceptance of the demand for inquiry.
If it insists on objecting to an inquiry, as wKen General Sir Frederick
Maurice accused Mr Lloyd George of making false statements in 1918,
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